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T'ref a  ce 

THE  art  of  lettering  comprises  much  more  than  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letter  forms  and  the  ability  to  execute  them. 
Such  accomplishments  are  indeed  necessary.  This  book 
presents  much  in  the  way  of  preliminary  and  detail  information 
and  suggestion  for  the  study  of  letters  and  lettering  and  for  the 
acquirement  of  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  proper  materials. 

There  are  illustrations  to  classify  pens  and  to  suggest  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  for  learning  to  use  them.  There  are  illustrations 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  formation  of  letters  in  detail.  There 
are  illustrations  of  the  assembling  of  letters  into  composition. 
There  are  illustrations  of  ancient  carved  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  printed  letters.  There  is  a  varied  collection  of  plates  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  alphabets  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be 
suitable  for  reference  and  study.,, 

Beyond  the  technique  is  the  very  important  study  of  USE. 
With  this  in  mind  a  great  number  of  examples  of  lettering  have 
been  brought  together  in  this  book.  These  are  the  work  of 
different  artists  which  gives  them  an  added  value,  particularly 
as  they  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  indicated. 

The  range  of  these  examples  is  too  varied  for  specification 
here.  It  is  hoped  that  they  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  who  have  need  of  a  reference  collection  of  applied 
lettering. 

This  extension  makes  much  more  than  a  lettering  book  of 
this  work,  as  its  correlation  with  art  will  provide  a  text  adapted 
to  the  use  of  art  schools,  artists,  commercial  illustrators,  and  all 
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PREFACE 


who  are  interested  in  the  use  of  lettering  either  alone  or  with 
other  forms  of  design. 

The  kindly  interest  of  artists  in  this  country  and  abroad  is 
sincerely  appreciated.  Specific  acknowledgment  of  contributed 
work  is  made  where  it  appears  in  the  book.  For  assistance  in 
the  development  of  this  work  the  author  is  indebted  to  Emelia 
A.  Svensen,  especially  for  her  artistic  criticism  in  the  selection 
and  layout  of  the  plates. 

C.  L.  S. 
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Plate  i.  —  Examples  of  manuscript  lettering  from  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum, 

London,  England. 
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CHAPTER  I 


LETTERING 


LETTERING  from  its  intimate  association  with  the  life 
of  humanity  has  always  been  a  field  of  profitable  and 
interesting  study.  Primarily  useful  as  a  means  of  record 
and  for  expression  and  interchange  of  thought,  lettering  has 
developed  as  an  important  division  of  art.  The  invention  of 
printing  resulted  in  certain  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
hand  lettering.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  the 
practical  fixation  of  the  letter  forms  and  the  establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  characters.  These  restrictions, 
however,  have  not  hindered  the  artistic  freedom  and  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  hand  lettering  as  shown  in  the  examples  of  the 
work  of  present  day  craftsmen  in  Chapter  V. 


An  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  art  in  relation  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  surroundings  and  its  extensive  application 
in  our  daily  lives  have  brought  about  a  widespread  interest  in 
the  study  of  art  in  its  varied  forms.  The  intimate  relation 
of  lettering  to  all  other  phases  of  art  work  has  created  an 
interest  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an  understanding  of  the 
art  of  lettering.  The  craftsman  must  know  the  artistic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  letter  forms.  The  occasional  user  of  letters  is  inter- 
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Plate  2.  —  Variations  in  lettering.  Upper  panel  shows  inscription  on  base  of  Trajan 
Column.  Reproduced,  from  photograph  of  cast  in  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 
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ested  in  the  proportions  and  methods  of  making  and  in  the  uses 
of  hand  lettering. 

Lettering  is  essentially  a  problem  in  artistic  design.  Hand 
lettering  allows  the  spacing  or  modification  of  letters  and 
words  necessary  for  good  design.  This  results  in  a  legibility 
and  attractiveness  not  possible  when  printing  from  type.  The 
quaintness  and  freedom  of  oldtime  manuscripts  is  suggested 
in  the  examples  of  Plate  1  where  I  is  an  early  book  cover,  II  is 
a  page  from  Pudsey’s  Bible,  III  is  from  Aelfric’s  Anglo  Saxon 
paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  eleventh  century, 
and  IV  is  an  eighth  century  English  Manuscript. 

Legibility  and  pleasing  design  are  two  of  the  requisites  of 
good  lettering.  To  attain  these,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  forms  of  the  letters  which  make  up  the  alphabet  as  we 
now  know  it.  This  alphabet  has  developed  from  the  picture 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Pictures  were  in  time 
simplified  until  they  became  symbols  which  represented  sounds 
and  finally  an  alphabet  was  evolved.  During  this  time  the 
written  language  passed  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Romans.  The  forms  given  to 
the  letters  by  the  Romans  have  persisted  through  the  centuries 
and  their  beauty  and  legibility  have  made  them  the  models 
of  good  design  in  lettering.  They  have  not  been  improved 
upon  by  the  many  varieties  which  have  been  derived  from  them. 
For  these  reasons  the  Old  Roman  alphabets  should  be  studied 
by  all  who  would  know  and  understand  letters.  The  Roman 
capitals  acquired  a  formal  style  from  careful  execution  when 
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carved  in  stone.  The  lettering  on  the  panel  at  the  base  of  the 
Trajan  Column  A.  D.  114  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Roman 
carved  letters  and  is  valuable  for  study.  A  reproduction  is 
shown  at  the  top  of  Plate  2.  The  original  is  slightly  over  nine 
feet  in  length. 

Some  effects  of  various  influences  are  indicated  by  the 
specimens  on  Plate  2.  The  word  “  Roman  ”  is  written  with 
“  Rustic  ”  capitals  of  the  fifth  century.  The  uncial  letters  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  stone  cut  forms,  show  the  influence  of  the 
penmanship  in  the  rounding  of  many  of  the  letters.  The  next 
stage  was  the  half  uncial  forms  developed  in  the  interest  of 
speed  and  ease  of  formation.  These  form  the  basis  of  our 
small  letters  as  distinguished  from  capitals.  They  were  further 
improved  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  activity  under  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Important  in 
this  work  was  Alcuin  of  York  who  was  Abbot  of  Saint  Martin’s 
at  Tours  in  France  where  a  particularly  fine  hand  was  de¬ 
veloped.  This  alphabet  of  small  or  “  lower  case  ”  letters  is 
called  the  Caroline  Minuscule.  The  Irish  forms  are  in  the  style 
of  half  uncial  writing  as  used  in  the  beautiful  Irish  manuscript, 
the  “  Book  of  Kells.”  The  Lombardic  forms  of  the  thirteenth 
century  show  the  “  full  ”  or  “  round  ”  Italian  style.  The  name 
Albrecht  Diirer  is  illustrative  of  the  style  of  letters  known  as 
Gothic.  This  alphabet  developed  through  the  compressing  of 
the  letters  as  made  with  the  pen  held  at  an  angle. 

“  Alphabets  Old  and  New,”  by  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  “  Alpha¬ 
bets,”  by  Edward  F.  Strange,  are  two  books  which  will  prove  of 
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much  value  to  students  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  manuscript  lettering. 

There  are  no  easy  or  quick  ways  of  learning  to  letter.  The 
forms  of  the  various  letters  and  their  relative  proportions  are 
learned  by  careful  practice  and  observation.  Good  spacing  of 
properly  formed  letters  is  more  important  than  speed.  The 
handling  of  the  various  tools  and  the  understanding  of  their 
possibilities  and  limitations  must  be  learned  by  trial  and  by 
comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  others. 

The  pages  which  follow  are  written  to  include  the  needs  of 
the  student  for  whom  the  evident  procedure  should  be  pointed 
out  so  that  he  can  get  a  fair  start  beyond  the  discouraging 
stage  which  is  present  when  entering  upon  the  study  of  a  new 
art.  The  large  number  of  examples  of  the  work  of  leading 
craftsmen  should  prove  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  as 
a  valuable  field  for  study  for  both  student  and  artist. 


Plate  3.  —  Lettering  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  II 
ELEMENTS  OF  LETTERING 

THE  elements  of  lettering  include  a  study  of  letter  forms, 
proportions  and  spacing  together  with  a  consideration 
of  the  tools  and  materials  and  their  uses.  The  first 
requisite  of  lettering  is  legibility.  This  requires  a  knowledge 
of  accepted  shapes  and  proportions.  The  element  of  art  makes 
the  requirements  of  beauty  and  skillful  technique  of  almost 
equal  importance. 

The  tools  and  materials  necessary  for  learning  to  letter  con¬ 
sist  of  a  suitable  table  or  drawing  board,  paper,  pencil,  pens 
and  holder,  black  ink,  ruler,  and  scale,  Plate  3.  Desirable  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  above  are  a  T-square,  triangles,  thumb  tacks,  ruling 
pen,  dividers,  and  a  lettering  guide  line  instrument. 

The  paper  used  should  have  a  smooth  hard  surface  so  as  to 
take  ink  well.  There  are  a  number  of  suitable  white  drawing 
papers,  such  as  Weston’s  Linen  Ledger,  English  bristol  board, 
and  Strathmore  American  board.  Whatman’s  hot  or  cold 
pressed,  and  other  hand-made  papers,  will  suggest  surfaces  for 
various  purposes  and  characters  of  letters. 

For  penciling,  use  an  F,  B,  or  HB  pencil  for  lettering  and 
an  H  or  2H  or  harder  for  guide  lines.  In  general  a  harder  pen¬ 
cil  is  used  for  small  size  letters  and  details  than  for  large  or 
“  sketchy  ”  effects.  An  ordinary  No.  2  writing  pencil  will  serve 
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very  well  for  practice  work.  Have  the  pencil  well  sharpened 
to  a  long  conical  point.  Have  the  point  smooth  and  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  the  lead.  Form  the  habit  of  turning  the  pencil 
in  the  fingers  after  every  stroke  or  two.  This  will  keep  the 
point  sharp  and  give  uniform  lines.  A  sandpaper  pad  is  very 
satisfactory  for  forming  and  maintaining  a  good  point. 

For  inking,  a  ball  point  pen  may  be  used  for  somewhat  coarse 
letters,  and  a  Gillott’s  fine  point  for  finer  letters  and  general 
use.  The  selection  and  use  of  pens  is  treated  in  detail  in  the 
following  chapter. 

Very  light  guide  lines  should  always  be  drawn  to  limit  the 
height  of  letters  and  to  keep  them  in  line.  The  T-square  and 
pencil  are  used  for  this  purpose  as  illustrated  on  Plate  3. 
Parallel  lines,  vertical  or  slant,  may  be  drawn  at  random  as  an 
aid  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  either  vertical  or  slant  letters. 
For  small  letters  one  of  the  devices  made  especially  for  ruling 
guide  lines  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  lettering  it  will  be  well  to  have 
in  mind  some  of  the  elementary  terms  and  considerations  as 
illustrated  on  Plate  4.  The  names  of  the  parts  are  given  on 
the  letters.  The  lines  which  form  a  letter  are  called  “  strokes.” 
When  only  one  width  of  line  is  used  the  letter  is  said  to  have 
a  uniform  stroke.  The  Old  Roman  letters  and  many  modern 
letters  are  composed  of  two  different  widths  of  strokes.  The 
disposition  of  thick  and  thin  strokes  comes  naturally  from  the 
use  of  a  broad  nib  pen.  The  strokes  are  considered  as  made, 
where  possible,  without  lifting  the  pen,  in  the  order  in  which 
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Plate  4.  —  Some  elements  of  letters. 
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Plate  5.  —  Skeletonized  Old  Roman  and  Modern  capitals. 
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k  /  m  n  op  q  r 
t  u  v  w  xEy  z 


Plate  6.  —  Uniform-  stroke  alphabets. 
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they  occur,  from  left  to  right.  This  results  in  heavy  down 
strokes  and  light  up  strokes  and  horizontal  strokes. 

The  ends  of  the  strokes  for  many  styles  of  letters  may  be 
finished  with  a  “  terminal.”  Several  forms  of  terminals  are 
illustrated  on  Plate  4.  The  lines  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes  are 
called  “  serifs  ”  and  may  be  joined  to  the  strokes  by  “  fillets.” 
The  appearance  of  a  letter  may  be  varied  by  the  character  of 
the  terminals  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes. 

Letters  may  be  further  changed  by  varying  the  thickness 
of  the  stroke  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  the  letters  are  re¬ 
quired,  as  shown  by  the  words  “  Light  Face  ”  and  “  Bold  Face.” 
Other  variations  consist  of  condensing  or  expanding  the  letters 
proportionately  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  4. 

The  capital  or  majuscule  letters  of  the  Old  Roman  style  may 
be  taken  as  the  basis  for  all  lettering  study  and  should  therefore 
be  considered  first.  This  alphabet  is  illustrated  on  Plate  2  in 
Chapter  I  and  on  Plates  16  and  17,  in  Chapter  IV,  where  the 
forms  can  be  studied.  The  beginner  should  learn  the  propor¬ 
tions  and  some  fundamental  features  by  a  consideration  of  the 
skeletonized  alphabet  on  the  upper  half  of  Plate  5.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  each  letter  to  the  enclosing  square  should  be  noted.  The 
letters  A,  H,  N,  T,  U,  and  V  form  a  group  of  letters  based  upon 
width.  The  letters  C,  D,  G,  O,  and  Q  form  a  group  of  round 
letters,  and  the  B,  E,  F,  I,  P,  and  S,  a  group  of  narrow  letters. 
Note  that  some  letters  have  vertical  sides,  some  have  points  or 
angles,  and  some  are  rounded  in  form.  This  forms  a  basis  for 
another  grouping  of  letters  for  purposes  of  study. 
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Plate  7. —  A  study  of  small  letters. 
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A  plain  form  of  modern  letters  is  shown  on  the  lower  half 
of  Plate  5.  The  widths  of  letters  can  be  observed  by  placing  a 
straight  edge  to  coincide  with  the  scale  of  units  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  squares.  The  letter  E  is  five  units  wide. 
It  is  not  intended  that  such  proportions  be  memorized  but  they 
may  be  used  as  a  check  on  practice  work. 

Each  letter  should  be  studied  by  making  a  large  copy  of  it 
and  noting  the  position  of  each  stroke  relative  to  other  parts 
of  the  letter.  The  vertical  strokes  are  drawn  downward  and 
the  horizontal  strokes  from  left  to  right.  The  unit  scales  at 
the  sides  of  the  squares  can  be  used  to  locate  parts  of  letters 
by  placing  a  straight  edge  to  coincide  with  the  corresponding 
marks  on  the  scales  of  the  end  squares.  If  desired,  light 
pencil  lines  may  be  drawn  vertically  and  horizontally  across 
the  letters  using  the  scales  to  fix  the  position  of  the  straight 
edge.  The  two  alphabets  of  Plate  5  will  prepare  the  student 
for  a  consideration  of  the  plates  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  evolution  of  the  small  or  minuscule  letters  from  the 
capital  forms  has  been  mentioned.  Several  small  letters  retain 
practically  the  same  form  as  the  capitals  such  as  c,  o,  s,  v, 
w,  x,  and  z.  Circles  or  ellipses  form  the  body  outline  for  a 
number  of  the  letters  such  as  b,  d,  e,  p,  q,  and  one  form 
of  a  and  g.  The  remaining  letters,  f,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  r,  t, 
and  u,  have  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  small  or  lower  case  alphabet.  An  alphabet  of  ver¬ 
tical  small  letters  is  given  at  the  top  of  Plate  6.  The  same 
plate  contains  the  slant  forms  of  capital  and  small  letters. 
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Plate  8.  —  Slant  letters,  small  caps,  and  numerals. 
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The  bodies  of  the  small  letters  may  be  formed  on  an 
ellipse  or  a  circle  as  shown  at  the  top  of  Plate  7.  Note  that 
four  guide  lines  are  used.  The  body  of  the  small  letters 
ordinarily  varies  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
capitals.  The  ascending  and  descending  strokes  vary  both  in 
length  and  form  and  so  permit  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  lettering  as  illustrated  by  different  guide  line  rulings  on 
Plate  7.  Other  variations  consist  of  the  condensed  and  ex¬ 
tended  forms  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

Since  small  letters  are  used  with  capitals,  some  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  their  relation  to  each  other.  For  fine  pen 
work  the  same  weight  of  stem  is  used  for  both  capitals  and 
small  letters,  but  when  heavy  strokes  and  built  up  letters  are 
used  the  thickness  of  stem  for  the  small  letters  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
uniformity. 

Italic  and  other  slant  letters  are  illustrated  on  Plate  8  with 
some  ideas  on  their  construction.  The  slope  varies  from  the 
least  inclination  to  the  vertical,  to  as  much  as  thirty  degrees. 
A  common  slope  is  indicated  by  the  diagram.  For  uniform 
stroke  letters  particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  form  of 
the  ellipse  used  for  the  letters  a,  b,  d,  g,  p,  and  q  which  are 
based  upon  the  first  form.  The  letters  c,  e,  and  o  are  based 
upon  the  second  form. 

Small  capitals  may  be  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  height  of 
regular  capitals.  Two  distances  for  vertical  spacing  of  capitals 
are  indicated. 


VANE  VANE 
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GOOD  SPACING 


LATINIZE  LIFT  MELT 
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illustrate 
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Learning  undigest¬ 
ed  by  thought  is  la¬ 
bor  lost;  thought  un¬ 
assisted  by  learning 
is  perilous.  Confucius 


PANEL  NUMBER  ONE 


LEARNING  UNDIGESTED 
BY  THOUGHT  15  LABOR 
LOST;  THOUGHT  UNAS¬ 
SISTED  BY  LEARNING  IS 
PERILOUS.  CONFUCIUS 


LETTER  SPACING 


PANEL  NUMBER  TWO 


Plate  9.  —  Some  studies  in  composition. 
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The  forms  and  proportions  of  numbers  and  fractions  are  an 
important  part  of  lettering.  Note  the  analysis  of  the  uniform 
stroke  figures  on  Plate  8.  The  upper  part  of  the  3  is  smaller 
than  the  lower  part.  The  4  is  simple  if  the  position  of  the 
horizontal  stroke  is  noted  at  about  one-third  the  height.  The 
lower  part  of  the  5  may  be  about  two-thirds  the  whole 
height.  The  8  may  be  conveniently  formed  by  the  “  double  3  ” 
method  or  the  “  double  S  ”  method.  Note  the  proportions  of 
the  fractions  in  comparison  with  whole  numbers.  The  division 
line  is  horizontal  and  a  clear  white  space  is  left  between  the 
line  and  the  fraction  numbers.  When  the  abbreviations  st,  nd, 
rd,  and  th  are  used  they  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  the 
height  of  the  number  with  which  they  are  used. 

The  composition  of  letters  into  words  is  illustrated  on 
Plate  9.  The  shapes  of  the  letters  are  such  that  if  they 
are  placed  equal  distances  apart  they  will  appear  unequally 
spaced.  There  are  no  exact  rules  for  spacing  letters  as  there 
are  so  many  different  combinations  of  letters  that  each  word 
has  to  be  designed.  In  general,  the  letters  should  have  the 
appearance  of  equal  spacing.  A  word  should  appear  as  a 
design  with  uniform  distribution  of  black  and  white.  Letters 
with  vertical  sides  like  H  and  E  should  have  wide  spacing. 
Round  letters  like  O,  C,  etc.  can  be  closer  together,  while  A 
and  V,  or  L  and  T  are  sometimes  arranged  with  the  top  of 
one  letter  over  the  bottom  of  the  other. 

Certain  letters  in  a  word  or  group  of  words  will  determine 
the  spacing  for  the  word  or  group.  Sometimes  close  spacing 
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is  required  and  sometimes  wide  spacing.  Capital  letters  require 
very  careful  judgment  in  spacing  if  they  are  to  appear  well. 
Lower  case  letters  are  somewhat  less  difficult  to  handle. 
Generally  they  are  spaced  rather  close  together. 

The  space  between  words  can  ordinarily  be  made  slightly 
less  than  the  height  of  the  letters,  increasing  or  decreasing  for 
wide  or  close  spacing. 

The  composition  or  layout  of  a  mass  of  lettering  requires 
very  careful  study.  The  choice  of  styles  of  letters,  size,  black¬ 
ness,  and  arrangement  are  important  considerations.  The  effect 
as  a  whole  must  be  such  as  will  appear  balanced  and  uncrowded. 
The  center  of  interest  is  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the 
space.  Thus  in  locating  a  panel  or  mass  of  lettering  the  lower 
margin  should  be  greater  than  the  top  margin. 

The  effect  of  good  lettering  and  arrangement  can  easily  be 
spoiled  by  margins  that  are  too  narrow.  Two  studies  in 
general  composition  are  shown  on  Plate  g.  When  necessary 
to  keep  both  right  and  left  ends  of  lines  vertical,  the  letters 
may  be  counted  for  each  line  and  then  adjusted  to  avoid 
awkward  divisions  of  words.  More  or  less  letters  can  then  be 
made  to  fill  the  lines  by  adjusting  spaces  and  extending  or  com¬ 
pressing  the  letters  as  necessary.  Further  studies  in  composi¬ 
tion  are  given  in  Chapter  V. 
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Plate  io.  —  “  Fine  ”  point  lettering  pens  and  practice  exercises. 


CHAPTER  III 


LETTERING  PENS 


HE  variety  of  pens  available  for  the  use  of  the  letter 


craftsman  often  makes  it  possible  to  simplify  the  work 


in  hand  by  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  pens. 
The  text  and  plates  in  this  chapter  will  suggest  many  kinds 
of  pens  and  some  of  their  possibilities.  The  breaking  in  of  a 
pen  and  its  care  are  matters  of  importance,  particularly  for  the 
beginner. 

To  insure  uniformly  good  results,  the  pens  should  receive 
proper  care.  A  new  pen  is  sometimes  too  stiff.  The  points 
may  not  make  good  contact  with  the  paper.  Stiffness  can  be 
overcome  by  working  the  pen,  that  is  using  it  to  make  a  number 
of  lines  and  practice  characters.  Poor  contact  may  be  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  pen  point  or  the  position  in  which  the 
pen  is  held.  Working  the  pen  on  a  piece  of  paper  will  help, 
until  considerable  use  has  given  it  the  right  “  feel.” 

A  pen  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  ink  after  using. 
Alcohol  will  be  found  very  good  for  this  purpose.  Ink  will 
often  dry  in  a  pen  while  it  is  in  use.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
cause  of  rough  lines  or  uneven  flow  of  ink  due  to  small  dried 
particles  working  down  to  the  point.  Cleaning  is  the  way  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  Too  much  ink  or  too  little  ink  are 
further  sources  of  trouble.  For  common  pens  place  the  ink  by 
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means  of  the  quill  filler  or  dip  the  pen  and  then  shake  the 
surplus  ink  back  into  the  bottle.  This  will  leave  the  right 
amount  of  ink  on  the  pen  for  ordinary  use. 

A  number  of  common  lettering  pens  are  shown  at  the  top 
of  Plate  io.  The  arrangement  is  about  in  the  order  of  fineness 
of  stroke  beginning  with  the  extremely  thin  stroke  of  Gillott’s 
Tit  Quill  pen  to  the  somewhat  coarse  stroke  of  Hunt’s  No.  512 
bowl  pointed  pen.  These  pens  are  used  for  small  single  stroke 
letters,  for  shaded  letters,  “  built-up  ”  letters,  and  for  fine  ter¬ 
minals.  Exercises  for  practice  strokes  are  indicated  together 
with  the  methods  of  forming  some  of  the  various  styles  of 
letters. 

Heavy  stroke  letters  of  simple  styles  can  be  conveniently 
formed  by  using  the  round  point  pens,  illustrated  on  Plate 
11.  The  Speedball,  Spoonbill,  and  Speed  pens  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  sizes  with  either  round  points  as  on  Plate  11  or 
square  points  as  on  Plate  12.  A  large  variety  of  letters  can 
be  made  with  these  pens.  They  are  held  in  a  regular  pen 
holder  and  have  much  the  same  feel  as  ordinary  lettering  pens. 

The  Leroy  tube  pen  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  interchange¬ 
able  tubes  which  fit  into  a  swivel  socket.  This  socket  fits  an 
ordinary  pen  holder.  The  adjusting  screw  is  used  to  secure 
the  desired  angle  of  contact.  This  pen  can  be  used  with  a 
straight  edge  for  ruling  lines.  The  tubes  are  made  in  nine 
sizes.  A  Gillott’s  Crow  Quill  pen  may  be  held  in  the  socket 
in  place  of  one  of  the  tubes,  and  adjusted  to  any  convenient 
angle. 
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Plate  ii.  —  “Round”  point  lettering  pens  and  practice  exercises. 
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The  Barch-Payzant  pen  is  made  in  eleven  graded  sizes.  It 
gives  a  uniform  line  and  is  easily  handled.  A  quill  or  dropper 
is  used  for  filling  the  reservoir.  The  knurled  adjusting  screw 
is  used  to  set  the  nibs  for  the  proper  flow  of  ink.  The  Per¬ 
fection  pen  consists  of  a  cone-shaped  reservoir  for  ink  with  a 
tube  and  plunger  extending  to  the  paper.  This  pen  works 
equally  well  in  all  directions  and  is  very  pleasing  to  work  with. 

Practice  stroke  exercises  and  some  letters  made  with  round 
point  pens  are  shown  on  Plate  n.  The  ends  of  the  strokes 
are  rounded  but  may  be  squared  up,  or  terminals  added,  with 
an  ordinary  fine  point  pen.  Note  the  method  of  forming  thick 
and  thin  stroke  letters  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 
First,  line  in  with  a  single  stroke,  then  make  wide  strokes  by  a 
second  line,  and  finally  add  the  terminals. 

A  number  of  square  and  broad  point  pens  are  shown  on  Plate 
12.  The  square-point  pen  may  be  used  flat,  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  for  a  variety  of  letter  forms,  or  it  may  be  burned  over 
and  used  for  making  shaded  letters.  The  rectangular-nib  pen 
and  the  broad-nib  pens  give  a  broad  stroke  in  one  direction  and 
a  fine  line  at  right  angles.  All  of  these  pens  are  made  in  a 
number  of  sizes  so  that  most  any  desired  width  of  stroke  can 
be  obtained.  The  broad-nib  pens  should  be  provided  with  an 
ink  retainer  of  some  form  similar  to  those  used  on  the  square- 
point  pens  or  a  small  rubber  band  may  be  wrapped  around  the 
pen  with  one  strand  across  the  nib. 

The  pens  shown  on  Plate  12  require  considerable  practice  to 
develop  skill  in  their  handling.  Practice  stroke  exercises  are 
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Plate  i2.  —  “  Square  ”  and  “  Broad  ”  point  pens  and  practice  exercises. 
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given  for  four  styles  of  letters.  Only  one  style  should  be 
studied  at  a  time  and  the  fundamental  strokes  for  that  style 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  before  attempting  the 
alphabet. 

The  pens  illustrated  on  Plate  13  will  suggest  some  addi¬ 
tional  forms  which  are  available  for  various  lettering  purposes. 

The  Gisburne  pens,  made  in  three  sizes  of  points,  are  useful 
for  ruling  or  drawing  lines  of  uniform  width.  They  fit  an  or¬ 
dinary  pen  holder.  Double  line  pens  are  made  with  a  number 
of  variations.  The  music  writer  pen  is  often  convenient  for 
lettering  with  colors.  The  ball,  bowl,  oval,  turned  up,  and  dome 
pointed  pens  give  a  somewhat  coarse  line  and  work  smoothly. 

The  Newton  Marking  and  Shading  pens  are  made  in  a 
very  large  variety  of  sizes  and  styles.  Ink  is  placed  between 
the  nibs  and  the  pen  held  so  that  the  nib  makes  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  with  a  horizontal  base  line.  The  shading  pens  give 
a  stroke  partly  full  value  and  partly  tint. 

The  Coit  pen  is  made  in  widths  of  nib  from  one  sixteenth 
inch  to  one  inch.  This  pen  is  filled  by  dipping  into  the  ink. 
The  end  is  rounded  and  moves  smoothly  over  the  writing 
surface. 

Kemple’s  Verti  pen  is  a  fountain  lettering  pen  made  in  nine 
sizes.  The  lever  is  used  to  fill  the  ink  reservoir  in  the  handle. 
The  blades  are  attached  to  the  handle  at  such  an  angle  that 
they  are  perpendicular  to  the  paper  when  the  handle  is  held 
in  a  natural  position.  The  knurled  screw  is  used  to  adjust  the 
flow  of  ink. 
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The  pens  described  in  this  chapter  will  enable  the  student 
to  select  the  pens  best  suited  to  his  needs.  The  exercises,  if 
faithfully  practiced,  will  prepare  him  to  undertake  the  study 
of  the  alphabets  in  the  next  chapter.  These  should  be  studied 
by  using  the  letters  in  words  rather  than  copying  the  individual 
letters.  In  this  way  they  will  be  learned  and  understood  in 
their  proper  relation  to  each  other  —  as  a  part  of  a  design. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ALPHABETS 


LPHABETS  are  best  studied  in  their  useful  applica¬ 


tions.  An  examination  of  the  work  of  various  authori¬ 


ties  as  given  in  Chapter  V  will  be  of  greater  value  than 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  individual  alphabets.  The  necessity 
for  specimen  alphabets,  however,  is  recognized  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  large  number  of  styles  in  this  chapter.  They  are  arranged 
in  general  divisions  as  Roman,  Gothic,  Italic,  Broad  Pen, 
Modern,  and  Type.  The  methods  of  forming  letters  have  been 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapters  and  the  applications  are 
given  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

A  part  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Emperor 
Henry  VII  in  the  Campo  Santo  Pisa,  by  Tino  di  Camaino,  is 
shown  on  Plate  14.  It  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  a 
cast  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  excellent  letter¬ 
ing  formed  the  basis  of  the  Roman  alphabet  of  Plates  16  and  17. 
For  an  alphabet  with  smaller  serifs  the  panel  from  the  Trajan 
Column,  Plate  2,  may  be  studied.  Numerals  of  modern  form 
but  in  the  style  of  the  Roman  letters  are  provided  on  Plate  18. 

The  thick  stroke  of  the  Roman  letter  may  be  about  one- 
ninth  the  height  of  the  letter,  either  more  or  less  to  adapt  it 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used.  A  “  blacked-in  ”  letter 
will  not  appear  the  same  as  an  outline  letter.  The  thin  stroke 
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may  be  more  or  less  than  one-half  the  thick  stroke.  Roman 
letters  should  be  carefully  outlined  in  pencil  and  inked  from  the 
inside  out  as  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  io,  Chapter  III. 

The  Roman  small  letters  which  we  now  use  owe  their  forms 
to  the  Venetian  printers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  portion 
of  a  page  of  a  book  printed  by  Nicholaus  Jenson  is  reproduced 
on  Plate  15.  The  original  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
It  is  shown  enlarged  about  four  times  the  original  size.  The 
Roman  small  letters  of  Plate  19  have  been  developed  from 
the  printed  forms  just  described. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  letters  large  size  a  geo¬ 
metrical  method  will  be  found  convenient.  The  construction 
devised  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  with  some  modification  and  addi¬ 
tions,  is  presented  on  Plate  20.  Simple  outline  letters,  or  ones 
with  a  third  stroke  to  suggest  a  V-cut,  Plate  21,  are  often  use¬ 
ful.  The  alphabet  of  Plate  22  by  Sebastian  Serlio  is  a  good 
example  of  Italian  Renaissance  capitals. 

The  Gothic  style  of  letters  developed  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  century  from  condensing  the  rounder  uncial  forms. 
They  could  be  written  with  the  letters  close  together  and 
were  useful  in  saving  space.  After  the  introduction  of  printing 
and  the  attainment  of  beautiful  designs  of  Roman  type  in  Italy, 
the  Gothic  forms  lost  favor  except  in  Germany.  The  Gothic 
letters  never  attained  as  definite  form  as  the  Roman  letters  and 
are  illegible  in  comparison  with  them.  In  general  the  Gothic 
letter  is  characterized  by  its  blackness  and  in  modern  forms  by 
its  angularity,  Plate  23.  The  uncial  capitals  which  preceded 
the  Gothic  are  illustrated  on  Plates  24  and  25.  The  Uncial  or 
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versal  letters  are  rounded  in  shape  as  distinguished  from  the 
squareness  of  Roman  capitals.  Those  shown  on  Plate  24  are 
from  a  fourteenth  century  manuscript.  The  condensed  forms  of 
Plate  25  are  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  and  of 
a  date  about  1350.  Uncials  are  capitals  and  important  as  initials 
or  for  inscriptions.  The  Gothic  small  letters  are  used  with 
uncial  capitals. 

English  and  German  Gothic  alphabets  are  illustrated  by 
Plates  26  and  27.  The  photograph  on  Plate  28  shows  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  V-cut  ecclesiastical  lettering  on  a  Triple  Prayer 
Desk  built  for  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Houghton,  Michigan. 

Gothic  letters  should  always  be  close  spaced  to  preserve  the 
blackness  which  is  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  The 
alphabet  on  Plate  29  shows  the  letters  as  written  with  a 
broad  nib  pen  and  without  the  fine  pen  flourishes  of  Plate  23. 

The  Italic  letters  have  much  in  common  with  slant  writing 
from  which  they  were  derived.  The  Italic  type  used  by  Aldus 
Manutius  for  printing  his  Virgil  in  1501  is  said  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch.  The  capitals  of 
Plate  30  show  the  variation  of  the  Italic  from  the  Roman  forms 
due  to  the  slant  and  to  the  free  treatment.  They  are  generally 
narrower  in  both  capitals  and  small  letter  forms.  A  type  form 
of  Italic  is  given  on  Plate  44. 

Italic  capitals  and  small  letters  as  written  with  a  broad  pen 
on  Plate  31  approximate  script.  Script  letters,  however,  may  be 
written  either  vertical  or  slanted.  The  gracefulness  and  beauty 
possible  with  the  rounded  forms  and  individual  treatment  of 


Plate  14.  —  Part  of  inscription  from  tomb  of  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg. 
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Plate  15.  —  Portion  of  a  page  from  a  hook  printed  at  Venice  in  1476  by  Nicholaus  Jenson. 
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ABC 

DEF 

( j  H I  i 

KLM 


Plate  16.  —  Part  of  Old  Roman  Alphabet. 
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Plate  17.  —  Part  <>J  Old  Rowan  Alphabet. 
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script  letters  is  well  shown  in  the  alphabet  by  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Deininger,  on  Plate  32.  Decorative  possibilities  of  written 
lettering  are  suggested  by  the  Italic  swash  letters,  Plate  33, 
reproduced  from  the  portfolio  of  “  Lettering  ”  by  Mr.  Percy 
Smith,  published  by  Messrs.  T.  B.  Batsford,  94  High  Holborn, 
London.  These  letters  are  founded  on  sixteenth  century  Italian 
work. 

The  broad-nib  pen  may  be  used  for  the  rapid  execution  of 
many  alphabets,  some  of  which  are  shown  on  Plates  34,  35, 
and  36. 

Modern  variations  in  styles  of  lettering  executed  with  round 
point  and  ball  point  pens  are  given  on  Plates  37  and  38.  Where 
legibility  is  of  primary  importance,  the  alphabets  of  Plates  39, 
40,  41,  42,  and  43  will  be  found  useful.  Plate  41  is  an  interesting 
individual  alphabet  by  Professor  Robert  Meiklejohn.  The 
width  of  stem  for  the  letters  of  Plate  43  varies,  from  the  size 
of  pen  point  used,  to  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  height  of  the 
letter.  The  terminals  may  be  square  as  shown,  spurred  or 
rounded.  See  Plate  4. 

Examples  of  type  faces  are  of  interest  to  students  of  letter¬ 
ing.  Several  names  are  famous  in  the  history  of  printing. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  Manutius  and  Jenson.  A  few  others 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  printing  may  be  stated  as, 
John  Gutenberg,  1454,  by  many  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
movable  types,  and  Peter  Schaeffer  both  of  Mentz,  Erhard 
Ratdolt  of  Augsburg,  Thielman  Kerver  and  Jean  Petit  of 
France,  and  William  Caxton  of  England.  Of  later  date,  1722, 
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the  name  of  William  Caslon  of  England  is  famous  for  the 
production  of  a  Roman  type  superior  in  excellence  to  all  others 
of  his  time.  Caslon  type  faces  are  in  popular  favor  today. 
Caslon  Old  Style,  Roman,  and  Italic  as  made  by  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  are  presented  on  Plate  44  and  a 
variety  of  other  faces  on  Plate  45.  Initials  designed  for  use 
with  these  styles  will  be  found  on  Plate  74. 

French  type  designs  have  a  pleasing  individuality.  The 
vertical  and  Italic  letters  on  Plates  46  and  47  are  faces  of 
Eugene  Grasset  type  made  by  G.  Peignot  et  Fils,  Paris.  The 
personal  lettering  of  Mr.  George  Auriol  has  been  put  into  type 
and  three  faces  are  shown  on  Plates  48,  49  and  54.  They  are 
adaptable  to  a  surprisingly  large  variety  of  uses.  The  decora¬ 
tive  effect  in  composition  is  especially  pleasing  and  possesses 
much  of  the  charm  of  hand  lettering. 

Stencil  form  letters  adapted  from  Grasset  and  Verneuil  are 
shown  on  Plates  50  and  51.  Numerals  of  the  same  style  have 
been  added. 

The  variation  in  alphabets  is  endless,  but  the  selection  of 
basic  forms  included  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
study  and  for  a  large  range  of  applications.  The  choice  of 
style  and  its  incorporation  in  harmony  with  a  purpose  and  a 
design  are  of  equal  importance  with  the  acquirement  of  skill 
in  proportioning  and  executing  letters.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  the  applied  lettering  of  Chapter  V  should  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  while  pursuing  the  study  of  the  different  alphabets. 


Plate  ig. —  Roman  Small  Letters. 
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ABC  DE 
FGHIK 

LMNOP 

QRS  TV 

WXYZi 

SERLIO 


Plate  22.  —  Renaissance  Capitals  by  Serlio.  Reproduced  by  permission  from  Day’s 
“  Alphabets ,  Old  and  New,”  published  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London. 


12345  678  9U 


Plate  2j.  —  Old  English  Capitals  and  Small  Letters. 
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Plate  24. —  Uncial  Capitals.  Reproduced  by  permission  from  Day’s  “  Alphabets , 


Old  and  New.”  Published  by  B.  T.  Bats  ford,  Ltd.,  London. 
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Plate  26.  —  English  Gothic  letters  of  about  1400,  Westminster  Abbey. 
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£3$£5»9t;0 

^Q9ie£U2S 

0B  SBXD3  SB 
abc6efqt)ijftmn 

opqr$tufe»):in 

1234567890 


Plate  2j.  —  German  Gothic  Letters. 
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Plate  28.  —  Ecclesiastical  Lettering.  Courtesy  American  Seating  Company 
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fl<ap<QRSa 

aDU)i0z 

abritffjljtjblmn 

ojjqrstubtomjz 

1234567890 


Plate  29.  -  -  Old  English  Letters  written  with  a  broad  pen. 
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AAV  CD 
DCTQAf 
7J  XZ  M 

W3C  OP 

Q<17LST 

VYWJC 

rrz 


Plate  jo. —  Italic  Capitals. 
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Ac  ^C^DSbFQ 
OtPOAfHSLJcLC 

<rwx&z  & 

a  bcdefghijlil 
mnopqrstuv 

wxyz  12  3  4 
567890 

Plate  ji.  —  Italic  Capitals  and  Small  Letters  written  with  a  broad  nib  pen. 
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fx/rstuy'X’.xuz  illw 

12,34567890 


S^cilph  (S.  Sd)cininqcr 

~  cAclVertisinq  designer  ~ 

~  ^  oJ'faW  CjJorh  ^ 

cdgttering  and  ^decoration 
for  cdine  EBusiness  <duerature 


Plate  32.  —  Script  Capitals  and  Small  Letters  by  Ralph  E.  Deininger. 
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XBCD6J6HIJ 
K  LMyJO’PQR.S 

TOVWXYZS 

Altemativcjvms 


Tails  mag  be  lengthened  asinfi,GjJ,R^^ 

EXAMPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  WRITING. 


jbusojwnrlnGi  may  rigtt  writing  matj  te 

spaced  to  aHoiujm-  (oiuj  as -  treated  slrnlhrhjh  u£ 
cencfincj  &  descending  strolls,  the  letters  should  b e 
7 he  senjs  should  he  strong  shaped  naore  precisely 
mai-hecC&  those  in  t^e  tap  6c  Serifs  mat|  he  formed 

L 


ootmaiQins  mat 

L 


louiishecf. 


as  in  this  examp 


iler-^ 


Plate  33. —  Italic  “swash”  letters  by  Percy  Smith.  Reproduced  from  “Portfolio 
of  Lettering,”  published  by  B.  T.  Bast  ford,  Ltd.,  London. 
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CDEFG 

HIJKLMNO 
PQRSJUV 
W  ,\  Y  Z 


abcdcfghi 

jklmnopqr 

stuvwxyz 

1234567690 


Plate  34. —  Broad  Pen  Alphabet. 


ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQR 
STUVWX  YZ 

abcdefghijklmn 

opqrstuvwxyz 

1 2345678  90 

ABCDEFGHI 

JKLMNOPQR 

STUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmn 

opqrstuvwxyz 

Plate  35.  —  Broad  Pen  Alphabets. 
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ABCD 

EfGHI 

JKLMN 

OPQR 

STTUV 

WXY£ 

WJDJE-PEN  LETTERS 


ABCD 

EFGH 

IJKL 

MNOP 

QRST 

uvwx 
yz &.r 

BOMAN 


atcdefiki 

klmi 


jklmnopar 
siavwxyz 

123456789 

Igwer  (a^ejgtter^ 


mrum 

WOP3& 


ccb  ccleloffii 
jjgupnopcrv 
si  civ  zjoscyz, 
‘Ufie  Itccticjetter 


Plate  36. —  Alphabets  by  Harry  Lawrence  Gage.  From  “Vel-Vet  Show  Cards.” 

Courtesy  Carter’s  Ink  Company. 


ABCDE  abcdefg 

FGHIJK  hijklmnop 

LMNQP  qrstuvwx 

QRSTU  yz  I  2  3  4 
VWXYZ  567390 

MODERN  ALPHABET  -  CAPITALS  MODERN  ALPHABET-SMALL  LETTERS  AND  NUMERAL5 

ABCDE  flBd>E 
FGHIJK  F<3<HIJK 
LMNOP  L<V1NOI> 
QRSTU  O.R  ST  Cl 

VWXYZ  <J<HX yz 

MODERN  ALPHABET  WITH  TERMINALS  MOOELTy  ALPHABET 


Plate  37.  —  Modern  Single  Stroke  Alphabets. 
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^ICI 
mj[£LiMiN]© 
IP<M 


Plate  j8.  —  Outline  Alphabets. 
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flBCDGFG 
BIMLIMK) 
PQRSTUV 
WXVZ  &  12 
34567890 

abcdefghi 

jEdmiop  qr 

s  tuvwxyzef 


Plate  3Q.  —  Modern  Alphabet  of  German  origin. 
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ABCDEFG 

HIJKLMN 

OPQRSTU 

VWXYZ& 

a  bcdefghijk 
lmnopqr  stu 
vwxyz 

12345678 


Plate  40.  —  Bold  Face  Modern  Roman  Alphabet. 


ABCDEFGH 

IJKLMNOP 

QgSTUVW 

XYZ 

1234567890 

A  SALES  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  IS  KNOWN 
BY  THE  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  ADVERTISING 


Plate  41. —  Free  rendering  of  Ronton  Letters  by  Robert  Mciklejohn. 
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ABCDE 

HBCPG 

FGHIJ 

FGHIJ 

KLtDnO 

KLIMVO 

PQRST 

PQRST 

U  VIDX 

\IVRJX 

V  V  *2345 

T  ^  67890 

MODERN  FRENCH 

TT  ITT  12345 

U  Li  6  7  590 

MODERN  ENGLISH 

rA  BCDE 

ABCDE 

FGHIJ 

FGHIJ 

KLMNO 

KLMNO 

PQRST 

PQRST 

VIVVJJX 

U  VWX 

W  "9  12345 

¥  Mm  678  90 

VT  12345 

7  Mm  67890 

GERMAN  POSTER, 

MODERN  ADVERTISING 

Plate  42.  —  Poster  alphabets  by  John  T.  Lemos.  From  “Art  Simplified.”  Used  by 
special  permission,  The  Prang  Company. 
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ABC  D  E  F 
GHIJKLM 


NOPQ  RS 
TUVWXY 

12345 

67890 


Plate  4J.  —  Plain  Egyptian  or  sans-serif  Letters. 
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CASLON  OLD  FACE 
(24  point) 

ABCDEFGHIJ  K  L 
NOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
123456789° 

X 

CASLON  OLD  FACE  ITALIC 
(24  point) 

BCDEFGHIJKLM 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234567890  x 

M 

SWASH  CHARACTERS 

ABCVeqjWU^TT 

x 

Linotype  Typography  Caslon  is  the  fruit  of  many  years’ 
study  of  the  Caslon  types  and  of  their  use  by  those  great 
printers  who  did  their  most  distinguished  and  useful 
work  with  them  in  their  purity.  Linotype  Typography 
Caslon  is  true  in  every  detail.  It  was  created  from  the 
original  patterns  of  William  Caslon  I. 


Plate  44.  —  Caslon  Old  Face  type.  Courtesy  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 
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N  S 


SCOTCH 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234567890 

CHELTENHAM 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefehiiklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234567890 

JENSON 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234567890 

BENEDICTINE 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234567890 

The  24  faint  size  of  each  face  is  shown  except  the  Jenson , 
which  is  cut  in  8,  jo,  12  and  14  point  only 


Plate  45.  —  Various  type  faces.  Courtesy  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 


Corps  48 

ABCDEFGH 1 J  K 
LMNOPQRSTU 
VXYZCWvECE& 
£££1234567890./:; 

abcdefghijklmnopq 

rstuvxyzeaeiiaeiou 

Dans  1’histoire  de  rimprimerie, 
il  n’y  a  pas  de  nom  plus  connu 
que  la  dynastie  des  Elzeviers. 


Plate  46.  —  Vertical  type  face  by  Eugene  Grasset.  Courtesy  G.  Peignot  &  Fils,  Paris. 
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Corps  48 

AJlBCDEFGmjK 
LMN  OPQJ{S  TUV 
VXYZEEEQWCE, 

abode fgbijklmnopqrstu 
vxyzeaeudetduywcese 

1234567890 

Dans  I’bistoire  de  I’Jmprimerie,  il 
n’y  a  pas  de  nom  plus  celebre  que 
celui  de  la  famille  des  Elzeviers. 


Plate,  47.  —  Italic  type,  face  by  Eughnc  Grasset.  Courtesy  G.  Pcignot  &  Fils,  Paris. 
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Corps  48 

ABCDEFGHIJK 

LKNOPQRSTU 

^X^ZEEE&rfjfc 

CNx)A'X*E 

abcdefghijklmno 
pqrstu-Ox^z  “”  !? 

>  <  ^  ^  A  A  A  A  A  fj'f  O 

eaeuaeiou  ;f>Jb — 

1234.567890 

L’arl  cle  iailler  en  relief  sur 
bois  el  de  reproduire  l’image 
tracee,  dale  du  mo^en-age. 
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Plate  48.  —  Type  face,  “Roman,”  George  AurioVs  design  from  his 
characteristic  letters. 


Corps  48 

JUBCDEFGWJ 

HJLJLMMEIOPO 

RSTfinocrz 

EEECW JEOE - 
abode f gbijklmnopq 


(1234567890) 


JJart  de  la i Her  en  relief  stir  le 
bo  is  el  cle  repro  chare  V image  sui- 
■Oant  trace,  date  clii  11109 en -age. 


Plate  40- — Type  Jace,  “Italic,”  George  Auriol’s  design  from  his 
characteristic  letters. 
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Plate  50.  —  Stencilling  adapted  from  Grasset  and  Verneuil.  Reproduced  by  permission  from 
Day’s  “  Alphabets,  Old  and  New,”  published  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London „ 


bhccl  e  pci  b 
tjkLmnop 
qrstuvw 

1 2345 
67890 

RMPi£R2RnD  add  numerals  by  c.l.s. 

Plate  51.  —  Stencilling  adapted  from  Grasset  and  Verneuil.  Ampcrzand  and 

numerals  by  C.  L.  S. 
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/IBCDEFGH 
IJKLMnOP 
QR5TUVW 
AYZ  &1Z 
31567. 
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Plate  52.  —  Various  Alphabets. 
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ABCDEF  A&CDEF 
GHIJKK_  GHIJKX 
LMMNN  LMMNN 


ruvwx  TUVWX 


abcd^fghi  abcdefgki 
jk]ranop 


xyz  12345  xygz/2g4 
67890 


Plate  S3.  —  Single  line  Rowan  and  Italic  Alphabets. 
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Plate  54.  —  Two  faces  of  type  by  George  Auriol. 
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CHAPTER  V 
LETTERING  APPLIED 


THE  general  revival  of  interest  in  hand  lettering  is 
evidence  of  its  superior  adaptability  to  artistic  pur¬ 
poses.  By  artistic  purposes  we  mean  the  making  of 
useful  things  enjoyable  and  beautiful.  Hand  lettering  can  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  a  design,  its  idea  and  its  purpose.  The 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  use  of  type  are  not  present  to 
interfere  with  the  artist’s  handling  of  a  design. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  show  rather  than  tell  about  the 
possibilities  and  results  achieved  in  the  application  of  hand 
lettering.  This  is  done  by  exhibiting  the  work  of  representa¬ 
tive  contemporary  artists  and  designers  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  study  of  selected  designs  cannot  but  influence  the 
student  and  increase  his  appreciation  of  the  appropriate  hand¬ 
ling  of  letters.  The  variety  is  sufficient  to  furnish  inspiration 
and  example  for  a  large  field  of  application. 

The  author  has  tried  to  arrange  this  set  of  specimens  so  as 
to  show  the  artists’  work  to  advantage  as  well  as  in  convenient 
form  for  study.  Considerations  of  space  have  prevented  the 
most  effective  presentation  of  the  artists’  work  in  some  cases. 
Where  different  specimens  appear  on  the  same  plate  this  dis¬ 
advantage  can  be  overcome  to  some  extent  if  all  but  one  speci¬ 
men  is  covered  by  cutting  a  blank  paper  with  an  opening  of 
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appropriate  size.  These  exhibits  have  an  added  value  through 
having  been  actually  used  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The 
style  in  which  an  artist  excels  or  which  is  typical  of  his  work 
and  the  reason  for  his  success  in  that  style  can  thus  be 
studied. 

A  few  practical  considerations  and  methods  of  procedure 
are  given  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  beginner.  The  proper 
use  of  hand  lettering  requires  more  than  the  correct  forming 
and  technical  execution  of  the  letters  themselves.  They  must 
be  placed  or  positioned  as  carefully  as  any  other  elements  of 
design.  The  principles  of  design  in  art  must  be  understood  and 
applied.  This  is  true  whether  the  lettering  is  used  alone  or  in 
combination  with  conventional  designs  or  pictures.  In  the 
latter  case  the  style  of  letters  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
motif.  The  choice  of  letters  for  any  purpose  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  first  questions  which  arises.  Plate  55,  reproduced  from 
“The  Thumb  Tack,”  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Coolidge,  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted: 

“  After  years  of  developing  the  written  and  printed  characters  away 
from  the  pictorial  idea,  modern  advertisers  are  reverting  to  it  after 
a  fashion.  They  have  found  that  the  manner  in  which  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  presented  makes  an  impression  on  the  mentality  of  the 
reader,  separate  and  apart  from  the  copy  which  the  advertisement 
includes. 

A  large  part  played  in  modern  advertising,  as  we  all  know,  is 
by  hand  lettering,  and  a  few  examples  have  been  offered  to  illustrate 
our  point.  For  instance,  the  heavy  letter  in  example  No.  7  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  an  advertisement  where  the  predominant  idea 
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Plate  55.  —  Choice  of  style  by  John  Coolidye.  Courtesy  "The 
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Plate  56.  —  Positions,  margins,  etc. 
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is  that  of  daintiness,  elegance,  or  refinement,  which  would  be  better 
expressed  by  a  more  feminine  letter  like  No.  1.  On  the  other  hand, 
No.  7  presents  the  idea  of  rugged  strength,  or  slow,  plodding  power, 
such  as  we  find  in  a  heavy  motor  truck.  In  No.  6  there  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  mediaeval  painstaking  care  and  exact  workmanship,  and 
this  letter  has  been  used  by  the  Stevens-Duryea  to  express  this  idea, 
as  also  have  Gruen  Guild  Watches  and  Aeolian  Piano.  A  letter  like 
No.  5  has  been  used  by  Arrow  Collar  a  great  deal,  as  it  seems  to 
express  the  idea  of  style  and  starchy  stiffness  that  sells  collars  and 
shirts  very  successfully.  No.  4  can  be  used  to  urge  immediate  action 
or  personal  appeal,  while  No.  8  is  the  very  opposite.  No.  8  says, 
‘Wait;  I  have  something  very  fine  to  show  you:  something  dignified, 
and  enduring,  and  which  you  will  not  regret  seeing.’  This  letter  has 
been  used  to  great  advantage  in  bank  advertising  to  convey  the  idea 
of  reliability.  No.  10  is  like  its  namesake  in  music,  cheerfully  violating 
all  established  laws  of  harmony,  yet  we  can’t  help  liking  it.  One  of 
the  large  paper  manufacturers  is  using  a  letter  similar  to  No.  2  to 
advertise  what  is  called  antique  paper,  a  trade  name,  and  have  gotten 
out  some  very  beautiful  literature. 

“  The  letters  themselves  are  a  development  from  the  Arabic  and 
Greek,  and,  later,  the  Roman.  The  letter  we  call  ‘  Roman  ’  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence,  and  forms  the  basis  for  nearly  all  civilized 
alphabets.  It  reached  a  very  high  development  in  inscriptions  on 
tombs  and  monuments  in  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  has  been  adapted  and  modified  more  or  less  by  nearly  every  type 
founder  or  letterer.  The  Roman  letter  used  in  the  English-speaking 
nations  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  Italians,  mostly,  and  through 
the  Germans  it  has  grown  into  the  modern  German  Gothic,  a  letter 
which  is  very  strong  and  heavy  and  solid,  but  generally  lacking  in 
grace  or  elegance. 

“  The  different  national  temperaments  are  well  expressed  in  the 
type  of  lettering  they  each  use.  The  graceful,  light,  and  vivacious 
script  came  from  France;  the  staple  and  extremely  useful  Roman  has! 
been  brought  to  its  highest  modern  develonment  by  the  Englishman, 
William  Caslon ;  and  the  heavy,  stolid  blackface  has  great  difficulty  in 
disguising  its  Teutonic  ancestry.” 
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Appearance  rather  than  actual  measurement  has  much  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  lettering  matter,  borders,  and  decora¬ 
tions.  If  a  panel  is  to  appear  centered  it  must  be  placed  above 
the  actual  center  of  the  space.  This  will  give  more  margin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  Plate  56  at  II.  Ample  margins  are  an 
effective  aid  in  presenting  a  mass  of  lettering  whether  border 
lines  are  used  or  not.  For  a  single  page  the  side  margins  are 
made  equal  to  each  other,  the  top  margin  may  be  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  side  margins,  and  the  bottom  margin  greater 
than  the  side  margins  about  as  indicated.  For  single  and  double 
pages  of  books  Mr.  Percy  Smith  in  his  “  Portfolio  of  Lettering  ” 
gives  the  marginal  proportions  indicated  at  IV  and  V  on 
Plate  56. 

The  problem  of  positioning  a  mass  of  lettering  is  one  of 
maintaining  an  appearance  of  balance.  The  mass  of  matter  as 
a  whole  should  be  located  so  that  the  whole  design  will  not 
appear  top  heavy  or  one  sided.  Symmetrical  balance  is  shown 
at  VI  on  Plate  56.  Other  methods  of  arrangement  are  indicated 
on  the  same  plate. 

Borders  help  to  hold  the  enclosed  matter  together.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  depended  upon  as  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  poorly  arranged  lettering.  The  border  design  must  be 
in  keeping  with  the  general  design  and  style  of  lettering  and 
subordinate  to  the  enclosed  matter. 

Letters  or  designs  may  be  worked  out  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  paper  or  card  which 
is  to  be  the  finished  copy.  If  drawn  on  reasonably  thin  paper 
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Plate  57. —  Some  examples  of  advertisements.  The  work  of  Ralph  E.  Dcininger. 
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Plate  58. —  Examples  of  hand  lettering  011  advertisements. 
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the  back  of  the  paper  can  be  blacked  with  a  soft  pencil.  Turn 
the  copy  right  side  up,  place  in  desired  position  and  go  over 
the  lines  with  a  sharp  pencil.  This  will  transfer  the  lines. 
Graphite  paper  is  made  which  can  be  placed  under  the  copy  and 
used  in  a  similar  manner.  Carbon  paper  is  not  suitable  as  it 
smudges  and  does  not  allow  the  ink  to  “  take.” 

Another  method  is  to  draw  the  letters  or  designs  on  tracing 
paper  and  go  over  the  lines  on  the  reverse  side  with  a  rather 
soft  pencil.  If  placed  right  side  up  on  the  paper  and  rubbed 
over  with  the  smooth  edge  of  a  coin  or  similar  object  the  lines 
will  be  transferred.  Such  a  tracing  can  be  used  several  times. 

In  the  application  of  art  to  advertising  it  is  ever  necessary 
to  consider  the  purpose  of  the  message  to  be  conveyed.  The 
purpose  of  design  and  hand  lettering  is  to  render  the  advertise¬ 
ment  attractive  and  to  sustain  interest  until  the  message  is 
read.  The  lettering  then,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  design 
and  the  subject  matter.  Furthermore  it  must  be  easily  read. 
As  examples  of  hand-lettered  advertisements  consider  Plates 
57,  58  and  59  which  exemplify  the  adaptability  of  lettering  to 
the  purpose  at  hand. 

Cover  pages  are  one  of  the  important  fields  for  the  use  of 
hand  lettering  as  may  be  observed  by  a  consideration  of  Plates 

60  and  61.  The  travel  folder  covers  of  Plate  60,  illustrate  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities,  although  the  colors  of  the  originals 
added  very  much  to  their  attractiveness.  The  covers  on  Plate 

61  are  all  taken  from  a  series  of  small  folders  prepared  by  a 
prominent  artist  for  a  paper  company  and  were  printed  in 
colors. 
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Some  posters  are  reproduced  on  Plates  62,  63,  and  64  and 
serve  as  examples  of  the  requirements  of  good  poster  design. 
Many  other  plates  may  be  studied  to  advantage. 

A  poster  may  be  entirely  picture  or  design,  or  entirely 
lettering,  but  more  often  it  is  part  picture  and  part  lettering. 
Each  part  is  used  as  an  aid  to  the  other.  To  this  end  they 
must  be  worked  out  together.  Since  the  purpose  of  a  poster  is 
to  present  a  message  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  effect,  it  must  necessarily  be  rather  simple,  brief,  and 
legible.  Bold  plain  lettering  is  generally  in  order.  It  must  be 
well  placed,  often  forming  a  part  of  the  design,  and  always  in 
harmony  with  it. 

On  Plate  62  the  “  Santa  Fe  ”  poster  measured  30"  by  40"  and 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Sam.  H.  Harris,  an  artist  who  has  produced 
many  striking  posters.  The  “  Around  the  World  ”  poster  is 
one  of  a  series  of  very  attractive  Canadian  Pacific  posters  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  J.  Crockart.  The  “  Mount  Robson  ”  poster  is 
one  of  a  very  fine  set  of  pictorial  posters  designed  by  Messrs. 
Rous  &  Mann.  The  “  Century  ”  cover,  in  poster  style,  is  a 
characteristic  design  by  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish.  The  “  Orient  ” 
poster  on  Plate  63  is  by  James  McKell.  All  of  the  posters  on 
Plates  62  and  63  were  in  well  chosen  colors.  The  reproductions 
are  not  true  color  values.  However,  they  are  excellent  examples 
of  pictorial  poster  design  with  lettering. 

On  Plate  64  the  “  Graphic  Arts  ”  poster  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwin  measured  25"  by  40"  and  the  others  have  the  same 
reduction.  This  poster  was  printed  in  black  and  a  blue  tint. 
The  “  Slava  Bird  ”  design  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cox  was  striking  in 


Plate  59. —  Artists’  hand  lettered  advertisements  from  the  “  Thumb  Tack.” 
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blue,  white,  and  black,  with  first  line  in  red.  The  “  Egg 
Collection  ”  poster  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Praill,  had  lettering,  crown,  and 
comb  in  bright  red,  the  hen  white  and  the  background  and 
lower  panel  lettering  in  black.  The  band  on  the  hen,  inside 
border  and  lower  panel  were  in  olive  green.  The  “  Exhibition  ” 
poster  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Praill  was  in  grey  and  white  on  black. 
These  four  posters  were  printed  and  produced  by  The  Avenue 
Press  of  London,  who  kindly  supplied  copies  for  the  author’s 
use. 

Poster  stamps,  Plate  65,  are  miniature  posters.  Their  small 
size  emphasizes  the  requirement  of  simplicity.  They  have  much 
in  common  with  poster  design  in  general.  Often  they  depend 
upon  colors  for  effectiveness.  The  lettering  in  all  cases  should 
be  simple  and  easily  legible.  The  middle  stamp  is  a  design  by 
Frank  Brangwin  and  measured  2\  by  4|  inches.  The  other 
stamps  were  much  smaller  and  in  the  proportion  shown.  The 
“Garden  Nurseries”  design  is  by  W.  P.  Schoonmaker;  “The 
Owl,”  by  Tom  Purvis;  the  other  “Avenue  Press”  designs  are 
by  R.  G.  Praill. 

Simple  lettering  effectively  placed  is  used  on  the  poster 
advertisements  of  Professor  Ludwig  Hohlwein  of  Munich, 
Plate  66.  The  flat  color  designs  of  the  originals  were  very 
effective. 

Title  pages  for  modern  books  are  designed  with  due  regard 
for  the  purpose  of  such  a  page.  This  purpose  is,  primarily,  to 
give  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  author.  The  style  of  letter¬ 
ing  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  contents  and  occasionally 
an  appropriate  border  or  design  may  be  added.  An  excellent 
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example  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Smith  on  Plate  67.  The  title 
page  for  a  travel  book  of  China,  Plate  68,  by  Mr.  Henry 
G.  McIntyre,  has  a  letter  style  adapted  from  George  Auriol’s 
lettering.  As  a  whole  the  design  and  lettering  suggest  the 
Chinese. 

The  diploma  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Clelland,  shown  on  Plate  69,  is 
reduced  from  a  width  of  inches.  It  was  printed  on  tinted 
stock  and  formed  the  front  of  a  folder.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  proper  handling  of  the  Roman  letter  in  design  is  indicated 
by  the  character  which  Mr.  Clelland  has  given  to  this  excellent 
composition. 

The  four  designs  for  letter-heads  given  on  Plate  70  will 
suffice  to  indicate  some  treatments  and  are  examples  of  suit¬ 
ability  of  lettering  to  purpose.  A  hand-lettered  letter-head 
especially  when  used  with  a  design  permits  the  working  out  of 
a  more  harmonious  whole  than  when  type  is  used.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  firm  or  the  personality  of  the  individual  can  be 
intimated  by  the  style  and  handling  of  the  lettering.  A  letter¬ 
head  should  be  simple  and  easily  read,  especially  the  name  and 
address.  If  more  than  this  must  be  included  it  should  be  made 
secondary.  A  distinguishing  symbol  or  mark  as  in  the  Rosa 
Brothers  design,  and  the  Printing  Company  design  (by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Schoonmaker)  can  often  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
letter-head  of  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  is  distinctly  characteristic 
with  the  looping  together  of  letters  which  he  does  so  skill¬ 
fully.  The  example  of  a  French  letter-head  shows  a  quite 
different  but  effective  design. 
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In  modern  German  and  Austrian  work  the  hand  character 
of  the  lettering  is  perhaps  more  in  evidence  than  is  usual  in 
much  American  work.  Plates  71  and  72  give  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Professor  Rudolph  von  Larish  and  Hertha  Ramsauer 
of  Vienna,  Austria.  These  show  several  treatments  in  which 
the  tendency  to  mass  effect  is  typical. 

Enlarged  and  decorated  letters  or  initials  are  important  for 
certain  applications  of  lettering.  Early  manuscripts  contain 
beautiful  examples  which  were  used  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter  or  important  passage.  The  use  of  gold  and  colors  on 
such  letters  belongs  to  the  study  of  illumination.  Decorative 
effects  may  be  obtained  in  black  and  white  as  illustrated  on 
Plates  73  and  74.  The  initials  on  Plate  74  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  type  made  to  harmonize  with  specific  type 
faces.  See  Plate  45. 

Lettering  may  be  used  for  design  purposes  in  the  form  of 
monograms,  ciphers,  and  other  arrangements,  Plates  75  and  92. 

A  monogram  is  a  design  composed  of  letters  which  have  been 
combined  so  that  a  part  of  each  letter  forms  part  of  another 
letter,  Plate  75.  A  device  composed  of  separate  letters  is  not 
a  monogram.  The  variety  of  combinations  of  letters  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  rules  for  the  design  of  monograms.  Ingenu¬ 
ity  is  the  principal  requisite  to  which  must  be  added  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letter  forms  and  the  principles  of  design,  balance, 
S3'mmetry,  rhythm,  etc. 

Some  considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind  may  prove  of  value. 
In  a  true  monogram  a  part  of  each  letter  should  form  a  part 
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Plate  60.  —  Cover  pages  jor  travel  j aiders  and  pamphlets. 
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Plate  61. —  Cover  page  designs  for  a  series  of  folders.  Courtesy,  Hampshire 

Paper  Company. 
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Plate  62. —  Poster  designs.  “  California  Limited  ”  by  Sam.  H.  Harris,  “  Around  the  World  ”  by  Harry 
R.  Till,  “  Mount  Robson  ”  by  Rous  &  Mann,  and  “  The  Century  ”  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 
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Plate  63.  —  Poster  designs.  “  The  Orient  ”  by  James  McKell,  “  China,  Japan,  etc.” 

by - ,  “Scenic  Seas”  by  Rous  &  Mann,  and  “Quebec”  by  J.  Crockart. 
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Plate  64. —  English  posters.  “  Graphic  Arts  ”  by  Frank  Brangwin,  “Slava  Bird,” 
by  E.  A.  Cox,  lower  two  by  R.  G.  Praill. 
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Plate  65.  —  Poster  stamps  jrom  various  sources. 
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Plate  66. —  Poster  advertisements  by  Professor  Ludwig  Hohlwein,  Munich. 
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Plate  67.  —  Title  page  by  Percy  Smith. 
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of  some  other  letter.  In  general  the  letters  should  occur  in 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read.  Letters  may  be  formed 
in  one  continous  line.  The  letters  should  not  vary  noticeably  in 
size.  Balance  and  symmetry  should  be  considered.  A  mono¬ 
gram  should  have  a  pleasing  appearance  as  a  design.  Some¬ 
times  a  reversible  design  is  possible.  Try  Script,  Italic,  Uncial, 
Gothic,  Modern  Art,  etc.,  in  black  and  in  outline.  Sometimes 
Roman  letters,  single  stroke  and  other  plain  forms  may  be 
used  to  advantage. 

A  cipher,  Plate  75,  is  formed  of  separate  letters  which  may 
be  interlaced  or  over-lapped  and  may  appear  either  forward  or 
backward,  or  be  repeated.  Much  greater  freedom  is  allowable 
in  such  cases  than  for  monograms.  A  pleasing  design  is  some¬ 
times  more  important  than  legibility. 

Plate  76  shows  a  number  of  colophons  or  publishers’  marks. 
Early  manuscripts  and  books  often  had  colophons  composed 
entirely  of  lettering  which  gave  the  title,  name  of  scribe  or 
printer,  date,  etc.,  and  appeared  at  the  end.  Modern  publishers 
generally  put  such  devices  on  the  title  page.  The  devices 
shown  are:  I  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  II  &  III  Ginn  & 
Company;  IV  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons;  V  G.  Peignot  et  Fils, 
designed  by  George  Auriol;  VI  Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
designed  by  Fred  Stearns;  VII  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  de¬ 
signed  by  T.  B.  Hapgood;  VIII  Will  Ransom;  IX  Harper  & 
Brothers,  original  modeled  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens;  X  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  designed  by  William  J.  Wilson. 


Plate  6g.  —  By  T.  M.  Cleland. 
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The  purpose  of  a  book  plate,  Plate  77,  is  to  indicate  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  book.  This  in  turn  involves  the  personality  of  the 
owner  of  the  book.  Lettering  in  some  form  enters  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  design  of  book  plates.  The  style  of  lettering 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  design.  The  illustrations  here 
given  naturally  are  those  in  which  lettering  is  prominent.  The 
volumes  of  the  “  American  Book  Plate  Annual,”  published  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Fowler  of  Kansas  City,  may  be  studied  to  advantage. 

Referring  to  Plate  77  the  first  book  plate  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Celtic  design  and  lettering  by  Mr.  Stanley  Harrod. 
The  second  is  a  monogram  plate  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Schoonmaker. 
The  third,  marine  design,  is  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Noll.  The  fourth  is 
a  pictorial  plate  by  Professor  Thomas  E.  French  in  which  the 
formality  of  a  university  is  preserved  by  the  use  of  classical 
Roman  lettering.  The  border  of  buckeye  is  symbolic  of  the 
Buckeye  State. 

A  title  strip  for  an  architectural  drawing  is  shown  in  sec¬ 
tions  on  Plate  78.  The  original  was  about  thirty-eight  inches 
long  and  was  executed  in  water  color  tint  by  Mr.  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  for  a  competition  drawing.  It  illustrates 
an  outline  treatment  of  the  Roman  letter. 

Different  styles  of  lettering  may  be  used  in  working  with 
various  materials  but  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  material. 
The  effect  of  light  and  shade  must  be  considered  when  work¬ 
ing  with  letters  which  are  either  in  relief  or  incised.  The 
character  of  the  letters  is,  of  course,  affected  by  the  nature  of 
the  material  and  such  limitations  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
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Plate  70. — Examples  oj  hand-lettered  letter  heads. 
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Various  styles  of  letters  carved  in  Vermont  marble  can  be 
studied  in  the  panels  of  Plates  79  and  80,  the  work  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  of  Proctor,  Vermont.  Two  beautiful 
examples  designed  by  Mr.  Percy  Smith  are  given  on  Plate  81. 
Important  inscriptions  designed  by  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead 
&  White  are  shown  on  Plate  82.  The  one  over  the  archway  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Municipal  Building  in  New  York  City  is 
an  interesting  monogrammatic  treatment  of  adjacent  letters  in 
a  monumental  location.  The  lower  photograph  shows  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

An  important  application  of  carved  lettering  is  on  tomb 
stones,  several  of  which  are  shown  on  Plate  83.  Note  the  use 
of  Italic  letters  on  the  blue  marble  memorial,  dated  1797. 

The  modern  cast  tablets  of  Plate  84  show  two  excellent 
designs  of  quite  different  character.  The  Isaac  Bell  tablet  has 
an  Uncial  style  of  Gothic  letter  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
ornamentation  in  harmony  with  the  lettering.  The  Harding 
tablet  has  Roman  letters  about  half  round  in  section.  The 
border  illustrates  lettering  used  as  part  of  a  design.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  tablet  was  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan.  Both  tablets 
on  Plate  84  were  cast  by  the  T.  F.  McGann  and  Sons  Company 
of  Boston. 

The  tablets  I  and  II  on  Plate  85  show  the  inscription  with 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Frey  family  at  Nuremburg,  dated  1571, 
and  the  epitaph  of  Albrecht  Durer  on  the  same  tomb  dated  1528, 
taken  from  photographs  of  casts  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Part  III  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  85  is  the  inscription 
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Plate  71. — Examples  of  the  work  of  Professor  Rudolph  von  Parish  mostly  from  his 
“  Unterricht  in  Ornamentaler  Schrift.” 
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on  the  monument  of  the  Marchese  Spinetta  Malaspina,  1455. 
This  monument  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Greeting  cards,  Plate  86,  when  hand-lettered  have  an  indi¬ 
viduality  which  is  very  appropriate.  The  birthday  card  at  I 
by  Miss  Rowena  Cheney  is  attractive  with  its  single  stroke 
lettering.  The  cards  at  III  and  IV  are  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Noll  whose  book  plate  designs  and  excellent  handling  of  the 
Gothic  letter  are  well  known.  (See  Plate  77).  The  originals 
were  in  color  with  tinted  plate  background. 

The  interesting  card  shown  at  V,  designed  by  Mr.  Albert 
K.  Edwards,  has  an  intricate  border  design  in  harmony  with 
the  lettering. 

Two  treatments  of  Roman  lettering  are  indicated  at  II  and 
VI.  Another  design  by  Mr.  Schoonmaker  is  given  on  Plate  88, 
and  one  by  the  Rosa  Brothers  on  Plate  94. 

The  three  examples  of  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dwiggins  on  Plate  87  are  a  title  page,  a  verso  page  from  “  The 
Fabulist,”  and  the  cover  page  of  an  advertising  broadside. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Schoonmaker’s  lettering  and  designs  cover  a  wide 
range  of  work.  The  examples,  on  Plate  88,  indicate  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  his  lettering  and  his  treatment  of  design  in 
connection  with  lettering. 

Decorative  treatment  of  the  Roman  letter  is  possible  if  the 
designer  has  an  intimate  understanding  of  its  variations  and 
a  feeling  for  the  artistic.  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  has  been  most 


Plate  72.  —  Examples  of  the  work  of  Hertha  Ramsauer,  associated  with 

Professor  Von  Larish. 
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Plate  7j.  —  Development  of  Illumination.  By  Percy  Smith.  Reproduced  from  the 
“  Portfolio  of  Lettering,”  published  by  B.  T.  Bats  ford,  p4  High  Holborn,  London. 
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Plate  74. —  Initial  letters  made  to  harmonize  with  specific  type  faces,  Scotch,  Caslon, 
Cheltenham,  Jenson,  and  Benedictine,  in  the  order  named.  Exclusive  designs, 
courtesy  M ergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  See  Plates  44  &  45. 
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Plate  75. —  Monograms  and  ciphers  by  Emelia  A.  Svensen.  See  also  Plate  92. 
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Plate  76.  —  Examples  oj  Colophons. 
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successful  in  his  handling  of  Roman  letters,  both  capitals  and 
small  letters,  and  the  two  examples  of  his  work  on  Plate  89 
suggest  his  mastery  of  this  alphabet. 

Two  examples  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Will  Ransom  on  Plate 
90  show  his  masterly  handling  of  design  in  connection  with 
lettering. 

The  lettering  used  by  Mr.  George  Auriol  is  peculiarly  indi¬ 
vidual  and  decorative  in  effect.  It  is  a  written  or  cursive  style 
as  shown  on  Plates  91  and  92  which  give  only  a  glimpse  of 
this  artist’s  work.  He  excels  in  the  design  of  monograms  and 
ciphers  and  has  prepared  two  books  of  such  designs.  The 
range  of  his  work  is  not  limited  where  lettering  enters  into 
design  in  any  form. 

Four  different  kinds  of  work  by  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins  Dunn 
are  included  on  Plate  93.  The  title  page  shows  Mr.  Dunn’s 
design  mark  and  his  handling  of  Roman  capitals;  the  book 
plate,  lettering  and  design  in  harmony  with  the  subject  and  the 
memorial  manuscript  prepared  on  parchment  is  an  excellent 
study  in  composition  with  a  decorative  border.  The  Explosive 
Engineer  cover  design  shows  the  adaptability  of  Roman  letters, 
in  this  case  a  certain  bold  legibility  without  loss  of  pleasing 
design. 

The  Rosa  Brothers,  Mr.  Guido  Rosa  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Rosa, 
have  done  a  large  amount  of  very  distinctive  work  with  an 
attractiveness  due  to  their  personal  style.  There  is  a  distinct 
charm  in  their  decorative  treatments  and  the  adapting  of  their 


Plate  77. —  Lettering  applied  to  hook  plates. 
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Plate  y8.  —  Title  strip  by  II.  Van  Buren  Magonigle. 
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Plate  79. —  Lettering  carved  in  marble.  Courtesy  Vermont  Marble  Company. 
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Plate  80. —  Lettering  carved  in  marble.  Courtesy  Vermont  Marble  Company. 
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Plate  81.  —  Carved  lettering  designs  by  Percy  Smith.  Upper  example  cut  by 
Horace  Talbot.  Lower  example  cut  by  J.  S.  Newman. 
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Plate  82.  —  Inscriptions  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 
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Plate  8j.  —  Carved  lettering  on  tombstones.  Courtesy  Vermont  Marble  Company. 
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Plate  84. —  Lettering  in  bronze.  Memorial  tablets.  Courtesy  the 
T.  F.  McGann  &  Sons  Company. 
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Plate  8 5.  —  Old  inscriptions.  Photographs  from  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Plate  86.  —  Hand-lettered,  Greeting  Cards. 
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1  heard  the  breakers  boom  and  roar. 

The  keel  scrape  on  uncharted  sand; 
And  lo,an  undiscovered  land 
Loomed  dark  above  the  ocean-floor. 

All  night  I  waited,  till  the  dawn 

Came  singing  from  the  ocean-rim; 
I  waited  till  the  moon  grew  dim 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  had  gone. 
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Plate  87.  —  Examples  of  the  work  of  W.  A.  Dwiggins.  Warren's  Olde  Style, 
courtesy  S.  D.  Warren  Company. 
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Skip  that  sails  a  curling  sea. 

Sail  to  all  my friends  from  met 
Deeply  laden,  cany  them 
BgarLs  from  sea-king's  diadem; 

Gold  and  jade  and  amethyst. 

Opals  born  of  fire  and  mist, 

Rubies  red  aria  silver  white 
For  their  pleasure  and  delight. 

Ship  that  rides  the  rolling  blue. 
Pledge  of  all  my  faith  renew I 
Laden  deep  with  lovely  things. 

Fold  thou  rwt  thy  wide-spread  wings. 
As  the  gulls  that  Swoop  arid  soar. 

So  my  heart  flies  on  before: 

Let  thy  precious  burden  be 
Wishes  dear  to  mine  from.  me. 


GJoyouand.you.rs 
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trom 

Pir.&3ir&lV.!JtSclioomnaker 
225SaSydenham  Street 
Philadelphia 


Plate  88.  —  Examples  of  the  work  of  W.  P.  Schoonmaker. 
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Plate  89.  —  Examples  of  the  work  of  Claude  Rragdon. 
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Plate  go.  —  Examples  of  the  work  of  Will  Ransom. 
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LETTERING  APPLIED  125 

characteristic  alphabet  to  varying  conditions.  The  examples  on 
Plate  94  should  be  viewed  separately. 

An  interesting  and  effective  study  in  black  and  white  show¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  proper  handling  of  lettering  in  design 
is  given  on  Plate  95.  In  this  example,  Mr.  Frank  Fiore  (of 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts)  has  preserved 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  Roman  letter  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  subject. 

The  work  of  Mr.  William  J.  Norris  covers  a  very  wide  range 
of  applied  art.  A  few  examples  of  illustration  in  connection 
with  lettering  for  a  variety  of  uses  are  given  on  Plate  96. 


PROLOGUE 


<\Tour  iLe fjfd ,  Dans  TbuTe  cette  &ffh ire  n*es7  tuere  cju’une  Grande  ba* 
cu««e  i  suspendns  l*»*s  KaKemcmoji e£Z2 
ll  rvi  fauT  pas  que  Sa  surprise  eTle  plaisir  quelle  ne  peutman- 
qucr  O’eprouOer  a  se  >7oir  peindre  par  im  artiste  ft*  I  quc  M’.J-ien- 
ri  RiOiere  ,  lui  fassenf  concedoir  Oe  I'orGueil  ef  lui  TowKnenT  la- 
Tele.  On  ouraiT  >7i7«  fail  Oe  lui  Oire  qu'elle  esf  un  simple  pre- 
Uw'le  ,  une  raison  qu'on  se  Oonne  pour  Oecrire  Tout  ce  qu'il  ^  a  0*  admi¬ 
rable  auTour  0‘elle  eT  sic-naler  certaines  occasions  ou  ellc  esf  aOmixe,  par* 
fecOeur  speciale  „  a  faire  bien  dans  le  pa^xac-e  . 
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Plate  pi. —  Examples  of  the  work  of  George  Auriol. 
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Plate  92.  —  Examples  oj  the  work  oj  George  Auriol. 
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EXAMPLES  OF 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
AND  TYPOGRAPHY 
PREPARED  BY 
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MOSTLY  FOR 
MAGAZINE  DISPLAY 
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COMMERCIAL 

PURPOSES 
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TkPLA'YScf 

Mr.  William  Shahfpmr 


This_Boo^e,dotli  belong  to 

T>%TVE^ 


i® 


TO  THE  FAMILY  OF 
OUR:  LATE-  PRESIDENT 

IN  THE  CREAT  LOSS  THAT  HAS  OOME  TO  US  IN  THE  DEATH 
OF  OUR  BELOVED  PRESIDENT  MR  CEORCEW  WELLS 
IT  SEEMS  ALTOGETHER  FITTINC  AND  JUST  THAT  OUR 
HEARTS  AND  MINDS  RETURN  FOR  A  TIME  TO  THAT  MERCI 
FUL  PROVIDENCE  WHO  WATCHES  WITH  LOVING  SOLICITUDE 
OVER  US  AND  TO  WHOM  WE  MUST  ACKNOWLEDGE  OUR 
SUPREME  DEPENDENCE  AT  ALL  TIMES  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
« 

RESOLVED  THAT  WE  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
OPTICAL  COMPANY  KEENLY  REALIZE  THE  IRREPARABLE 
LOSS  WE  HAVE  SUSTAINED  PORTO  EVERY  ONE  OF  US  THE 
NAME  OF  MR  WELLS  STOOD  AS  AN  INSPIRATION  HE  WAS 
BELOVED  BY  US  AS  A  FATHER- EVERMINDFUL  OF  HIS  CHIL 
DREN  FOR  HE  WAS  ALWAYS  READY  WITH  WISE  AND  HELPFUL 
COUNCIL  IN  BOTH  PERSONAL  AND  BUSINESS  MATTERS  TO 
EVEN  THE  HUMBLEST  OF  HIS  EMPLOYEES  WE  PRAY  OUR 
HEAVENLY  FATHER  TO  CRANTTO  THOSE  DEAR  ONES  HE  HAS 
LEFT  BEHIND  THAT  PEACE  WHICH  THE  WORLD  CANNOTCtVE 
* 

RESOLVED  THAT  HIS  EXAMPLE  AND  R1CHTEOUS  WAY  OF 
L IV INC  WILL  BE  A  LASTINC  MEMORY  TO  EACH  OF  US 
FOR  HE  WHILE  SO  EARNESTLY  ENCAGED  IN  THE  PASSING 
EVENTS  OF  THIS  LIFE  SO  LIVED  IN  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
THE  LAWS  OF  COD  AND  COUNTRY  WAS  SO  JUST  rN  HIS  DEAL 
INCS  WITH  HIS  FELLOW  MEN  SO  BELOVED  IN  THE  BONDS 
OF  CHARITY  AND  KINDNESS  THAT  TO  HIM  WAS  CIVEN  TO 
KNOW  IN  FULL  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN 
« 

RESOLVED  THAT  WE  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  OP 
TICAL  COMPANY  TENDER  TO  OUR  LATE  PRESIDENTS  WIDCW 
AND  FAMILY  OUR  MOST  RESPECTFUL  SYMPATHY  IN  THEIR 
CREAT  LOSS  AND  PRAY  THEM  TO  KEEP  EVERrN  THEIR 
HEARTS  THE  GOMFORTINC  WORDS 'WELL  DONE  GOOD  AND 
FAITHFUL  SERVANT  THOU  HAST  BEEN  FAITHFUL  OVER 
A  FEW  THINGS  I  WILL  MAKE  THEE  RULER  OVER  MANY 
THINCS  ENTER  THOU  INTO  THE  JOY  OF  THY  LORD' 

TH  E.  WORKE RS  OF  TH  E,  AM  ER1CAN-  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

SOUTHBRJDCE  MASSACHUSETTS  OCTOBER  FOURTH  NINETEEN  TWELVE 
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Plate  93.  —  Examples  oj  the  work  of  Harvey  Hopkins  Dunn. 
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WEST  HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Plate  94. —  Examples  of  the  work  of  the  Rosa  Brothers. 
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Plate  95.  —  By  Frank  Fiore,  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  &  Applied  Arts. 
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HARD,  LUCK, 


I’m  surely  up  a^in.  it, 
v3iace  I  betted  or\  de  game; 
Its  time  to  git  me  paper5  now. 
An  not  a  red  cent  to  me  name 


Last  week  I  lost  a  quarter, 

*Pi tcKirv  pennies  wid  de  guy.5; 

A  R’ in  de  scrap  wid  Mickey  Flynn, 
Got  swiped  a’lweea  de  eyes. 


Me  luck's  sure  gone  agin  me. 
An.' all  me  coin  is  gone; 

1  wonder  wkyi  a  guy  like  me, 
lias  everylhing  go  wrong. 


Its  lime  lo  quit  dis  sporlin.' 

Wken  il  puls  you  or\  de  bum; 

Guess  111  re/orm'n  play  de  square— 
An  Ikea  see  whal'll  come 


Plate  96. —  Examples  oj  the  work  of  W.  J.  Norris. 
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Index 

Advertisements,  handlettered,  82, 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  100 

85 

Alcuin  of  York,  4 

Canadian  National  Railways,  91 

Aldus  Manutius,  33 

Canadian  Pacific,  92 

Alphabet,  derivation  of,  3 

Capitals  (see  alphabets) 

Alphabets,  29  to  74 

Capitals,  small,  16 

American  Express  Company,  89 

Caroline  minuscule,  4 

American  Seating  Company,  48 

Cards,  greeting,  120 

Ames  lettering  instrument,  6 

Carter’s  Ink  Company,  56 

Annual,  book  plate,  100 

Carved  letters, 

Architectural  alphabets,  34,  35,  40, 

in  marble,  1 13  to  117 

4i.  73 

in  stone,  102,  113  to  117 

lettering,  112,  116 

in  wood,  48 

Ascenders,  13 

Caslon,  William,  38,  64 

Auriol,  George,  38,  68,  69,  74,  no, 

Cast  tablets,  102,  118 

126 

Celtic  design,  100 

Avenue  Press,  The,  94 

Cheney,  Miss  Rowena,  104 

Cheltenham  type,  65 

Balance,  80 

Ciphers,  88,  108,  127 

Barch-Payzant  pens,  24 

Cleland,  T.  M.,  87,  99 

Barnes  Crosby  Company,  94 

Coit  pens,  26 

Batsford,  B.  T.,  36,  42,  44,  70,  106 

Colophons,  98,  109 

Benedictine  type,  65 

Column,  Trajan,  3 

Bible,  Pudsey’s,  3 

Composition,  17 

Black  letter,  Gothic,  30 

Condensed  letters,  13,  14 

Bold  face,  9,  12 

Construction  for  Roman  letters,  40 

Bold  face  alphabet,  60 

Cook  &  Sons,  Thos.,  89 

Book  page,  Venetian,  33 

Coolidge,  John,  76 

Book  plate  annual,  100 

Cover  pages,  83,  90 

Book  plates,  100,  m 

Cox,  E.  A.,  86,  93 

Borders,  80 

Crockart,  J.,  84,  91 

Braddock  triangle,  6 

Crow  quill  pens,  22 

Bragdon,  Claude,  88,  no,  123 

Cunard  Line,  89 

Brangwin,  Frank,  86,  93 

Broad  nib  pens,  24 

Day,  Lewis  F.,  4 

Broad  pen  alphabets,  54,  55,  56 

Decorative  initials,  106,  107 

Bronze  tablets,  102,  118 

writing,  53 

133 

i34  INDEX 

Deininger,  Ralph  E.,  36,  52,  81 

English,  46 

Descenders,  13 

German,  47 

Design,  book  plate,  100,  in 

Grasset,  Eugene,  66,  67 

cipher,  88,  98,  108,  127 

Grasset  and  Verneuil,  38,  70 

letter  head,  87 

Grasset  type,  66,  67 

monogram,  88,  98,  108,  127 

Greeting  Cards,  104,  120 

poster,  84  to  95 

Guide  lines,  8 

Designs,  to  transfer,  80 

Diploma,  99 

Dividers,  6 

Dunn,  Harvey  Hopkins,  no,  128 
Diirer,  Albrecht,  4,  30,  104 

Diirer  construction,  40 

Dwiggins,  W.  A.,  104,  121 

Hapgood,  T.  B.,  g8 

Harper  &  Brothers,  100 

Harris,  Sam.  H.,  84,  91 

Harrod,  Stanley,  100 

Henry  VII,  monument  of,  29 

Herald  Press,  The,  94 

Hohlwein,  Ludwig,  86,  95 

Ecclesiastical  lettering,  31,  48 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  98 

Edwards,  Albert  K.,  104,  120 

Illumination,  development  of,  106 

Egyptian  alphabet,  63 

Initials,  88,  106,  107 

English  letters, 

Irish  forms,  4 

Gothic,  46 

Italian  capitals,  30 

Old,  43 

Italic  capitals,  50 

Equipment,  6 

letters,  15,  31,  64,  67,  69 

Exercises,  practice,  20,  23,  25 

alphabets,  50,  51 

Extended  letters,  13,  14 

swash,  53 

Fillets,  8 

Jenson,  Nicolaus,  33 

Fine  point  pens,  22 

Jenson  type,  65 

Fiore,  Frank,  125,  130 

Folder  covers,  83 

Kells,  Book  of,  4  j 

Fowler,  Alfred,  100 

Fractions,  16 

Kemple’s  pens,  26  ; 

French  alphabet, 

Larish,  Dr.  Rudolph  von,  88,  103 

modern,  62 

Lemos,  John  T.,  62 

type,  66  to  69 

Leroy  tube  pen,  22 

French,  Thomas  E.,  100 

Letter  heads,  87,  101 

Lettering  applied,  75  to  131 

Gage,  Harry  Lawrence,  56 

Lettering,  elements  of,  7 

German  Gothic,  47 

Letters,  to  transfer,  80 

Ginn  &  Company,  98 

Light  face,  9,  12 

Gisburne  pens,  26 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  100 

Gothic,  30 

Lombardic,  4 

capitals,  45 

Lower  case,  4,  14 

INDEX  !35 

Magonigle,  H.  Van  Buren,  ioo,  112 

Peignot  et  Fils,  G.,  38,  66,  67 

Malaspina,  Marchese  Spinetta,  104, 

Pencils,  7 

119 

Pens,  cleaning,  21 

Manuscript,  English,  3 

lettering,  21  to  29 

Manutius,  Aldus,  31 

ruling,  6 

Margins,  78 

Petrarch,  31 

McGann,  T.  F.  &  Sons  Company,  104 

Pitman  &  Sons,  Isaac,  98 

McIntyre,  Henry  G.,  87,  97 

Poster  alphabets,  57  to  61 

McKell,  James,  84 

English,  62 

McKim,  Mead  &  White,  102,  116 

German,  62 

Meiklejohn,  Robert,  36,  61 

Poster  design,  84 

Memorial  tablets,  118 

Poster  designs,  84  to  95 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

Practical  considerations,  76 

38,  64,  107 

Practice  exercises,  20,  23,  25 

Minuscule  letters,  4,  14 

Praill,  R.  G.,  86 

Modern  alphabets,  57  to  63 

Prang  Company,  62 

Modern  capitals,  skeletonized,  10 

Proportions  of  letters,  12 

Modern  German,  59 

Putnam,  Claude  G.,  85 

Modern  Roman,  9 

Putnam  &  Sons,  G.  P.,  100 

Monograms,  88,  108,  127 

Newton  Marking  and  Shading 

Quill  pen,  tit,  22 
crow,  22 

pens,  26 

Noll,  Rev.  A.  H.,  100,  104,  120 

Ramsauer,  Hertha,  88,  105 

Norris,  William  J.,  125,  131 

Ransom,  Will,  no,  124 

Numerals,  analysis  of,  15 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company,  89 

for  use  with  Old  Roman,  37 

Renaissance  capitals,  30,  42 

Old  English  alphabet,  43 

Roman  alphabet,  Old,  34 
capitals,  40,  41,  42 

Old  English  broad  pen  alphabet,  49 

small  letters,  39 

Old  Roman,  2,  3,  29 

Rosa  Brothers,  Guido  and  Lawrence, 

aphabets,  34,  40,  41,  42 

87,  104,  125,  129 

construction,  20,  40 

Round  point  pens,  22 

skeletonized,  10 

Rous  &  Mann,  84,  91 

outline,  40,  41 

Rustic  capitals,  4 

Outline  letters,  40,  41,  58,  74 

Order  of  strokes,  11 

Sans-serif  alphabet,  63 

Pages,  book,  78 

Schoonmaker,  W.  P.,  86,  100,  104, 
no,  120,  122 

Paper,  7 

Scotch  type,  65 

Parrish,  Maxfield,  84,  91 

Script,  31 

Payzant  pen,  Barch-,  24 

Script  alphabet,  52 

INDEX 
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Serifs,  8 

Serlio,  Sebastian,  30,  42 
Single  stroke  alphabets,  11,  15,  57, 
73 

Slant  alphabets,  73 
Small  capitals,  16 
Small  letters,  11,  14 
Roman,  39 

Smith,  Percy,  36,  53,  80,  87,  96,  106, 

115 

Spacing  letters,  17 
Speed  pens,  22 
Speedball  pens,  22 
Spoonbill  pens,  22 
Square  point  pens,  24 
Stencil  alphabets,  70,  71 
Strange,  Edward  F.,  4 
Strokes,  8 
Style,  choice  of,  76 
Svensen,  Emelia  A.,  108 
Swash  characters,  64 
Swash  letters,  53 

Tablets,  bronze,  102,  118 

Terminals,  8 

Thumb  Tack,  The,  76 


Title  architectural,  112 
Title  pages,  87,  96,  121,  126 
Trajan  Column,  3,  29 
Triangle,  Braddock,  6 
Tube  pens,  22 
Type  alphabets,  64  to  69 

Uncial  capitals,  44 
letters  on  tablet,  118 
Uncials,  31 

Uniform  stroke  letters,  n,  63,  73 

Venetian  book,  33 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  102,  113, 
1 14,  117 
Verti  pen,  27 

Vertical  capitals,  analysis  of,  10 
spacing,  16 

Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  2,  29,  30, 
104,  119 

Westminster  Abbey,  46 
Writing  of  Petrarch,  31 
Writing,  decorative,  53 
Written  alphabets,  54,  55,  56 
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